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prepares us for the accurate historical research shown in her pages. The narra- 
tive is full of warm local colour. As we read, "the cool breathing of the sea" 
refreshes the southern heat; the young colony with the open sea in front, lying 
between the two rivers "upon which many shipps may ride before the towne at 
once" stretches before us, uplands and lowlands carpeted with the tender green of 
the indigo and rice plantations; white columned, colonial mansions close the vista 
of an avenue of live oaks festooned with ever-undulating gray moss, or, in the 
midst of their flower-strewn gardens, crown the banks of the Ashley River ; while 
in the air are the song of the negro and the buoyant laughter of a people to whom 
great trials come as passing shadows on the sunlit highway of life. In this setting 
the youthful colony works out its destiny. There is a subtle stir in the air like 
that of the springtime of the plants. 

Each day brings its questions and its crises; and splendidly are they met by 
the men who, whether they come as wealthy planters from the Barbadoes, or as 
young professional men from the old country, bring with them a love of freedom 
and a spirit of true democracy side by side with the traditional Englishman's love 
of his mother land. Often, indeed, this mother proves selfish or negligent, and 
the colony must fight for its own. Thus it is left for the brave though irascible 
William Rhett, or the grave and loyal Governor Nicholson, to free the seas of 
the pirates who would destroy its commerce, and of the Spaniards coming in 
deadly hate from St. Augustine. 

There are also hard words, mayhap leading to blows, between these loyal 
Carolinians and their overlords, the Proprietors, and even with King George 
himself, about commercial and political rights involving questions of principle 
rather than of material injury. And so, in time, there comes the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Revolutionary War which shows England that her colony 
has bred men like Marion, Sumter, Moultrie, Pinckney, Gadsden, and Rutledge. 

After this war, with the energy of youth and the dignity of assured strength, 
the city rises again into happiness and prosperity. Into this new life of Charleston, 
where much stress is laid on the "minor morals of manners," comes Josiah Quincy 
from cold New England, looking with alien and distrustful eyes upon the jollity 
of the horse races, the stately three o'clock dinners with rich display of silver and 
glass, the gay suppers and dances and the beautiful ladies. But to those who 
know as Mrs. Ravenel does, these merrymakers are true descendants of their 
colonial ancestors, capable of enduring as well as enjoying; and, when the war 
clouds burst again, their laughter changes into bright smiles of encouragement 
and their pleasures are cheerfully abandoned for the stern duties of home or the 
camp. 

Ever treating details of history with a freshness that robs them of their dry- 
ness, the author takes us as intimate friends into the cultivated and well-bred 
society of the South. Seated with her around the glittering dinner table, or over 
the dainty tea cups, we listen to the flow of amusing anecdote, incidents of family 
history, and good-natured gossip, with the vivid interest of to-day, scarce realizing 
that we are guests of more than a hundred years ago. 

Though perhaps there is over-much cataloguing of names and laying out of 
streets, the book, as a whole, fulfills the promise of its title-page with a delight- 
ful generosity, contains information of value, and is well worth reading. 

H. P. L. 
Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. By Willis Fletcher Johnson. 
With Maps and Illustrations. New York, Holt & Company, 1906. 

A very good and useful book. Besides views of Panama and interesting or 
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picturesque points in its environs, it contains several maps, reduced copies of old 
charts (that of Waldseemuller and the one of Juan de la Cosa, hence the oldest — 
1500 and 1507 — are omitted), and modern ones relating to the Isthmus and the 
Canal. It is the aim of the author to present the earliest ideas and attempts con- 
cerning the opening of an interoceanic communication, and he presents them well) 
Beginning with the conviction harboured by Columbus, possibly till the end of 
his 'days, that he had found, not a new continent but the eastern end of Asia, he 
shows how that idea exercised an indirect influence upon the thought of cutting 
the Isthmus, a thought fostered by the narrowness and comparative small altitude 
of the stretch of land connecting North with South America. The credit of first 
expressing the idea of a canal at Panama appears to be due to Cortes, who, in 
search after a natural opening between the two oceans which had not been found, 
adverted to the feasibility of an artificial one. Alvaro Saavedra Ceron is said to 
have prepared plans for the undertaking in 1529, but his death prevented him 
from laying them before the Emperor. In passing, it may be said that Mr. John- 
son attributes perhaps too much importance to the statements of Antonio Galvano 
in his "Discoveries of the World" (Hakluyt Society publications, translation from 
the Portuguese, London, 1862). Galvano has written a meritorious book, small 
as it is, but his information is second-hand at best. It would have been well for 
the author of the work under consideration had he referred to the original 
Spanish sources, remembering that "traduttore traditore," especially in former 
centuries. Again, he believes too firmly in the supposed earliest voyages of 
Vespucci. The authenticity of the first two letters of Amerigo is still much 
doubted, and for good reasons. They may turn out eventually to be genuine, and 
Vespucci may have made the voyages which he is said to have performed, but as 
yet the first two documents in the "Quatuor Navigationes" of 1504 remain a 
point of interrogation. This is said without in the least insinuating a fraud by 
Vespucci himself. His character should be sufficiently vindicated by this time. 
He may have been as guiltless of a possible fabrication, as he certainly is of any 
participation in the origin of the name "America." 

The few pages devoted to the endeavours of Charles V and Philip II to have 
the feasibility of the canal investigated and work perhaps undertaken are of 
course seasoned with the threadbare accusations of cruelty and bigotry against 
the Spaniards and their monarchs, and with ludicrous overestimates of the 
aboriginal population of the Isthmus. Pascual de Andagoya was Governor of 
the Tierra, not the Costa, Firme. The latter name was never in use because it 
does not exist. In treating Spanish subjects a writer should first become familiar 
with the Spanish tongue. It is noteworthy, however, that, in 1567, the Nicaragua 
route was examined by order of Philip II, and unfavourably reported upon. The 
various attempts to foster the canal idea after the sixteenth and prior to the nine- 
teenth century are commented upon in an interesting manner, and the part played 
by the English in these endeavours is not incorrectly described. Mr. Johnson 
is fair towards the various nationalities involved in the canalization project. 

The nineteenth century naturally opens with the attention that Humboldt paid 
to the canal. Through his examination of nine different routes, one beginning 
so far north as to involve the Mississippi and Missouri rivers,- and the most 
southerly lodging in northwestern Colombia with the Rio Atrato as principal 
basis, he brought the canal idea into the domain of scientific and practical re- 
search. La Condamine had, nearly seventy years previous and together with 
Ulloa and Juan, glanced superficially at the Isthmus, but the attention of these 
explorers centred in South, not in Central, America. It may be said parenthetically 
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that the Kings of Spain never lost sight of the establishment of interoceanic com- 
munication, but Spain was too much exhausted to attempt it, and that was still 
more the case when, after Humboldt had promulgated his views, Spain lost her 
American colonies and had no longer any interest in an enterprise which was 
far beyond the scope of her resources. After Humboldt and, as predicted by 
Goethe, the North-Americans began to interest themselves in the scheme, the 
canal project grew and finally matured in the course of the nineteenth century, 
and the story of this growth occupies by far the greatest part of the volume. 
This may be considered as contemporaneous history, at least in part, and with all 
its advantages and disadvantages. At all events, it is honest, conscientious work. 
The writer's judgment upon some of the most disastrous features of attempts at 
canalization is not offensively harsh. What remains to be done, now that Ameri- 
cans have taken hold of the schemes and failures of other nations, is to avoid the 
mistakes and crimes of their predecessors and to do better. 

Mr. Johnson deals with the English attempts at usurpation in Central America 
with a certain degree of courteous severity. The buccaneers are frankly called 
what they were, pirates and destroying angels, as their deeds characterize them. 
Again, we must gladly acknowledge that through the book there runs a current 
of fairness toward other peoples and men which is pleasing to notice, and does 
the author the greatest credit. There are, perhaps, a few exceptions; but no book 
is without its failings, else it would not be the work of man.* A. .F. B. 

Observatoire de Zi-ka-wei. Calendrier-Annuaire pour 1907. 

Chang-hai, Imprimerie de la Mission Catholique (Paris, E. Guilmoto), 1907. 
157 and Appendix of 67 pp. 
For the fifth time the zealous Jesuits at the Observatory of Siccawei have 
issued their annual calendar, which is a most useful handbook to every geo- 
grapher, and to all persons who take a serious interest in China. Besides the 
usual parallel Chinese-European calendar and astronomical data for the current 
year, many interesting topics, like the Chinese calendar and astronomical notions, 
are discussed, and valuable statistical material regarding the Chinese Empire is 
embodied in it. The Imperial Telegraph Company possessed, in the middle of 
I 9°5> 379 stations; that is, 28 more than in 1904. Forty-two treaty ports were 
open to foreign commerce in 1906. A summary of the chief events from July, 
1905, to June, 1906, is given, and a list of all important meteorological facts for 
the same period. A special essay is devoted to a study of the climate of Ho-k'iu 
in Anhui Province. The solar eclipse of Jan. 14, 1907, which was visible all 
over China, is illustrated in a sketch-map; and nine other sketches, statistical and 
geographical, are added. At the end, hygienic suggestions and precautions 
against tuberculosis, issued by the Shanghai Board of Health, are printed in 
Chinese for the benefit of the Chinese population; and it is remarked that the 
mortality of the latter in Shanghai has notably lessened since 1902, and fallen 

* The following passage disfigures the book : 

In the winter of 1874-75 an adventurer named Gorgoza appeared at Bogota, etc. 

(Four Centuries of the Panama Canal, p. 73.) 
The person of whom Mr. Johnson writes without knowledge was Mr. Anthony de Gogorza, who died 
a few years ago in Paris. He was a man of good family and of unblemished character ; no more of an 
adventurer, to speak plainly, than Mr. Johnson himself. Mr. Gogorza believed that a channel could 
be opened between the Caribbean and the Pacific by way of the rivers Tuyra, Paya and Cucarica. It 
does not matter now whether his belief was well or ill founded. 

Editor Bulletin. 



